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- » BUILDING COOPERATION BETWEEN RESOURCE AND: ELFMENTARY 


t eg 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS EA MODEETING INDEPENDENT WORK HABITS 
‘ * 
i 5 a 4 
sors One of the most significant problems effecting both regular 


+, 
and Special educators today is the concern for placement of children 
in the least restrictive educational environments. This concern has 
manifested itself in two major program changes. Although these pro- 
gram changes assuné different formats and titles in different states, 
the eadtepe? remain ‘constant. These -are: “‘< | ‘ 
“Te ‘the regular etenentary classroom has opened its doors to 
children with learning and/or behavioral needs that were 


S . e previously relegated/to a self-cdntained special siase” or 


an intensive out-of-the-classroom resource program; 
2. Many senna and special education administrators are 
looking ‘for or experimenting with different methods of 
= ; providing supportive programming for the regular classroom 
. teachers that now havefto cope with wide differences with- 
“ ae in their classrooms. 
Thus, the regular classroom teacher has received a great deal 
of attention in’ recent literature (Cantrell §& Cantrell, 1976; Marin, 
1974; Reynolds &_ Davis, 1971; Brekke, 1975). Several textbooks have 
been vecentine® written to help regular teachers work with exceptionaly, | 
children (Gearheart & Weishahn, 1976; Hammill §& Bartel, 1975; Kozloff, > 
1974; -Wallace §- Kauffman, 1973; Brillinger, wake *Christoplos; 1973). 
, Several. studies have been done that begin to demonstrate success in 
teaching the special needs child in a-regular classroom, (cantreld 
§ Cantrell, 1976; Haring §& Krug, 1975; Hewett, L971). i has also. 
been research which shows that teachers and ddministrators are con- . 
cerned about the problems and difficulties that arise when mainstream-. 
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ing occurs (Agard, 1974; Cormany, 1970; Glass §& Meckler, 1972; * 


Nyquist, 1974; Glockner, 19733: Grosenick, 1970; Leckie, 1973). 

Pe There have been, several models proposed and tried recently, 
that would provide support for the regular classroom teacher. The 

| diagnostic prescriptive teacher model (Prouty, 1970; Ysseldyke § 
Salvia, 1974) outlines a plan in which a child's. peieine and weak- 

“nesses are assessed and a program of either remediation of the weak- 
ness (Bannatyne, 1968; Frostig, 1967; Johnson § Mykiebust, 1967) or 
Sonedtation of .acadmeic Haiis (Bijou, 1970; Cohen, 1969; Mann, 1971). 
is iftplemented. In the consultant teacher model (Chelsie, McKenzie 
a Burdett, 1972). all academic subjects are broken down into. minimal 
behavioral objectives and avchiia® S progress towards meeting these 
objectives is ‘closely monitored. Any discrepancy is alleviated by 
the intervention of ‘the consultant, who works with the regular class- 
room teacher to foqulitaves plan of dealing with the discrepancy, 
Tharp & Wetzel (1969) have proposed ‘ model that makes use of parents 


- and other non-school personnel, to act as reinforcing akents in a 
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program designed by, a.consultant and the ‘regubar classroom teacher. 
There have been senee) studies that advocate the use of parents 
as support personnel in their child' 5) program ‘(Alexander & Clements, 
?! 1975; Flint §@ Deloach, 1975). , ‘ ' 
| One approach widely used in the home and the classroom to 

help modi fy academic problems is behavioral modi fidation (Nelson, 

: ii Masden, Becker and Thetis 1968;  Hatket, 197 5)) 
‘Imber, Imber and Rothstein (1977) utilized such ideas to- 


gether to formulate a simple, easy to administer program, ,The studv 
J 3 \ i? ' 
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Me. oe ‘| 
involved teacher adnjnistered praise notes ‘used as ‘a reinforcer for 
independent seat work behaviors of regular. elementary: children with 
learning and behavioral problenis. Tt was aimed at helping the 

egular classroom teacher modify the academic’ athievenent of her < 
pupils. Each child received a teacher written prajse: note if 80% - 
of his. work was correctly completed. After a days of this pro- 
cedure, each child's parent was contacted and asked to reapand cca 
very positive way to these notes when the ‘child came home.. Multiple 
baseline data on the three phases (baseline, 4 terventions 1 and 2) : 
demonstrated that ‘the percentage of work corre tly Conplened. increased e" 
when the notes were given and increased further when the parents. ; ~ 
added their support. “eS 44 ie 1, : ies - 

It is the purpose of this study to replicate the Imbér study’ 

with four suburban 4th grad¢ children. It-is ‘hoped that this in- 


vestigation will providh support to _ thgp idea that a rég ‘ar classroom 


. teacher and a consultant can work together to plan and xecute a 


simple, but effective program that can remediate behaviont and’ learning 


bie 6.4 —_ 
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Retr “Subjects - | 
ra Four 4th grade’ children ina suburban New England school 
Te eebiauied in this study. They were in the same ‘reading ‘group and 
‘were all identified as having difficulty completing their reading 
gaat work, . The appropriateness of each, child's assigned work has 
been carefully assessed and was -shown to be suitable in each case., 
m 2% PD 59 a male, was . identified by his teachers as an underachiever. 
Tests showed that ne had page to abo e ‘average intelligence byt 


&. 
"he was finctioning almost a we below rade ie most areas. 


Sx ‘He would. spend onoly periods ing’ no work at all’and was erequently ~ 


v \ 


out of his seat. and. out! of the room, “tal eas, often disruptive and 
— " octasionally physically agressive. | > \ 
; Sos a anes was described by his teachers as "lazy", Tests 
showed average or slightly below’ average intelligence but he was 
: functioning 1 year or more below grade level in most areas. Al- , 
‘though he often had behavior prbblens on line playground or in other 
: outside activities, ‘in the. ital tee was ‘generally cooperative. 
However, ‘he was usually off task, staring] out of the window, or. into 


¢ 


“ * space, "— ~ & 


Sz, 1a SESS was being seen egulardy by the learning tee 
abilities resource: teachet. Both te Chers described her as lacking © 
self confidence and having poor powe Ss of contentration. ‘Her language, 
skilfs were nize slightly depressed. , 
an y paying a great deal of attention to 

| : 54; a POMA LE gts described b} her teachers as "slow", She 


seemed to try hard but never got much done. She-had a short attention 


Ske worked very quickly without - 


lat she was doing, often gii®ssing. » 
: 


i 


ener a FI water fountain. 
/ All four children were viewed as being capable of doing more 


of their assigned.tasks with greater accuracy. ae 


« 
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Treatment Conditions : ; 
Th¢re was a 45 minute ‘teadtig PeLeae re day, duri g which 

tine ea child was expected to complete several independen seat 

“work. tasks; Each task was divided into items for the purpose of 

data collection. The avsienleies consisted- of answering compre- 

. hension questions, solving tiddles ee) and specify ¢ sles 

“review exercises. The teacher was given a data collection, sheet 


which enabled her,to ietiy compute the percentage of correctly 


completed items,” All work was corrected and returned on the day 


it-was assigned. ~ \ 
im ‘The: study consisted of 3 treatment-phases. To determine the 
Fy $- i ; - } , 
effects of the study on the attitudes of the. personne] involved, ‘ 


. 


informal attitude rating scales were administered to the regular 
. Classroom teacher, the consultant, and the child. Administrative 


~ 


attitudes were indirectly determined: This was done before phase 1 + 
began. Phase 1 was the baseline period during which the percentage’ 
of correctly completed seat ag was computed and recorded on the; 

date ‘Sheets. Phase i javaived the: implementation of intervention le ees, 
This procedure began with an individual teacher-child interview. 


At this time the teacher noted the child's appropriate behavior, 


discussed the problem of unfirfished seat work and explained that 
«the child would receive-a note from the teacher on days that most 


& . 
of the seat work was “correctly completed. The children were required _ 
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to accurately complete a minimum of 80% of their seat, work in order 
to earn such a note. Phase 3 and the implementation of the second 
s intervention began 10 days later and involved teacher-parent contact 
by phofe and in writing. The praise note program was explained and 
any improvements that had already occurred were discussed along with 
the hone that parental support could increase these improvements. 
Pdrental cooperation was requested and a 4 step procedure was out- 
lined: 
Ls. IE the child brings home a note, praise him as soon 
) as possible. ; | 
2.. Praise the child again in front of other family members. 
3. Hang the note in a highly noticeable place. 
4, -The following morning, mention your ope that the child 3 
Might repeat his success. . . 
If the child-did not éarn a note on a given day, his parents 
were instructed to state that it was too bad that the child was 
aewevaweeat: but’ 'tomorrow was another day'. No punishment ree 
to be administered. .As may be noted in.Table I, the baseline and 


intervention periods varied for the three subjects. sequently, . 


this procedure served to-control spurious environmental factors. 


’, RESULTS 


«t, 


Table 1 summarizes the percentage of correctly completed 


items for the four subjects during each of the treatment phases 


\ : (insert table 1) 
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Subject 1 ae 
Sy} has 1] days of the baseline perine during which she 


completed 26% of her assigned tasks. The range a this period 
| was from a low of 8% to a high of 46%. “The average increased to > 
TAS inti the intervention 1 period and she was able to earn 5 
notes. The:range was _from 66% to 85%. Puente the 20 days of 
intervention 2, S,' s average work correctly completed. increased to 


84% and she earned 17 notes. The range for this period was ‘72% to 


ae , 3 \: 
eS \ 
Subject 2 
= Sz had a baseline period. of 16 days during which he correctly 
‘ wi ‘ “ 
y completed an average of 47% of his assigned tasks. The range was 
.37% to 70%. During intervention 1 his average increased to 828, 


the range was 72% to 1008 and he aenned 7.notes. During the 15 
days of intervention 2, the average increased to 94%. The range 
was from 80% to 100% and he earned 13 notes, , 
Subject 3 * 

.% S3 had 21 days of baseline. Durihg this period she was able 
to correctly complete an average of 31% of her. assigned tasks. The 
range was from 16% to 50%, During intervention 1 the average in- 
creased to 73% and she was able to earn 4 be notes, Her range-~ 
was from 40% to 88%. During intervention 2, (10 days) ‘she was able 


to earn 7 praise notes. The average increased to 81% and the range 


» 
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TABLE $8 fxs 
Mean Percentage of Correctly Completed Items of Independent Reading Seatwork and Number of Praise Notes 
Earned During Conditions of Baseline, Intervention! and’ Intervention 2 


BASE LINE 
SUBJECT *.. 
‘No. of Days 
-: ' Ba tin” 
ee, | 
-$1 1 26% 10 


a 
ferme o. of Days 41 tems No. of Notes 


INTERVENTION 1 


74% 5 
82% 7 
73% 4 
ete oe Se i we, 
66% — 
hall aes cet 


se 


"INTERVENTION 2 


No. of Days | %items bm 


20° 


15 
10 81% | 7 
20 81% H 15 
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was” from 66% to 90%. Also during this period (day 6) the level 

of the tasks was changed, (see discussion section). ent . 
Subject 4. ; ne « 

7 Sy had an eleven day baseline period (following the same : 

. schedule as Sy ). During this period he was able:to correctly com- 

plete 16% of his aeetenee tasks. The range was from Of to 25%. 2 

During intervention 4 his aveEAee increased to 66% Za he earned — 

4 praise notes. The range was pon 33% th 86%." During the 20 

days of intervention 2 his average increased to 81%.° He sacnad 

| eee notes and the range was from 75% to 8®€%. 

Multiple Comparisons | | | 

Figures 1, 2, and 3 provide a graphic comparison of the data 

for each of the subjects during the 3 treatmént phases. It can be 

seen that each of the subjects showed sipnitivane duprovekent during | 

agen intervention. It can also. be seen that each subject improved : 

in such a way that during each successive gtage of treatment, eee 

few scores, if any, fall below the previous averages. An inportant 

purpose in using the multiple baseline procedure is to allow for 

a comparison of subjects who are’ experiencing various treatment 

phases. It can be seen that while S; and Sq began to improve during - 

their intervention 1 phase, Sz and Sz maintained their low baseline 

level of performance. Through such a comparison it is possible to _ 

increase the likelihood that the teacher praise and wapented support 

had the desired effect of increasing the children's performance | 

rather than the ehaties being caused by some other variables that 

~ may have occurred during the project period: The teacher sadtiaied: 


to provide notes to the childrén on an intermittent basis after the 
: 98- 
» 12 


project period » was over and the children all continued to perform 
at their new levels,» -—_ J 


» 


- In addition to the increased academic performance achieved 
“by the’ students, . there were changes in the attitudes of many of the 

| personnel involved in the project. Although these attitude ‘changes ; 

‘ were measured informally they seem worth noting. The largest deacon " 
of attitude change occurred for the consultant, On a rating scale 
prepared before the project the consultant rated, on a I-$ scale, 7 | os 
items relating to her-attitudes shout her potential to effect changes 
within a regular classroom that would result. in the resolution of 
henevtos or: learning problems. — “A score of 1 indicated very litle 
‘potential and 5° a great deal of: potential. Before the project, on 
‘the!7 items the total score was 8. After the Broy eer the score was 
26. Although’ the attitudes of the teacher and administrators wore 
indirectly determined, it was discovered that they also had increased 
posi tive-ateitudes toward involving parents, behavior managenent | 

“ prograns and the efficacy of a vax simple technique to change be- 


‘ haviors, 


‘Discussion ; 
This study was designed to replicate the findings of Imber, I : 
_Inber and Rothstein (1977) which investigated the possibility of 
teacher written praise notes with parental support, producing a 
marked effect on academic performance. It was also designed to 
“examine the effects of such a project on the relationship between 
si regular class teacher and the special education consultant or. 


. resource packee, The results of both this study and the Inber 


om deg Pe : 13. . . 7 2 a! 
re * . he . ) abe 


re 
study strongly support the idea that academic performance can be 
improved through the use of consistent ptencner written praise. 
The ability of parental jnvelvenent to make: a contribution to 

4 improved performance has also been demonstrated.” tn addition, 
this sae also denonstrates (informally) how this. type of. pro- 
gram can ‘help to build relationships and change attitudes a 
"regular: classroom, teachers and administrators a SupHOREI NS 
intervention and bahavior daniapement programs, 


The multiple baseline technique and the similarity of this 


the findings. There are certain limitations however that should be 

“considered. The success: of the project would have been greatly 

"diminished if each. subject had not been assigned appropriate seat 
work. This factor’assured that the reward was potentially attain- 
able for each child, An example “of the importance of this factor 
can be noted in the case of* subject #3, A close examination of the 
raw cre during intervention 1 revealed that even though this child 
had received only 4 (out of 10) praise notes, she had completed 
80% of the work, or more almost every day (8 st of 10). Thus, 

. the praise note seemed to be acting as a motivator,,. but she had 
completed so many of the' items incorrectly that she. was unable to 
earn more than 4 praise notes. At this point the teacher and 
the consultant re-examined the assignments for this child and made 


some changes in the type. and level of the work. As was expected, 4 


Because this occurred after intervention 2 had already begun (see 


. graph) ie was felt. that this: chan e dn the level of the work and the 


7 aie 


i4 ae 


= > data with: ‘that of the original study and other replications, strengthens 


* 


the number of praise notes she was able to earn increased ‘gréatly. aes 


\ 


parental support were both demonstrated to have had an effect on 
her performance. As with the original study, both the selanionshin- 
‘between ‘the teacher and each child, as well as each parent's level. __ 
of support, were unmeasurable variables. If the relationship be- 

- tween child and REHCHEE is{ not favorable, the teacher may have to 
utilize free time or a material reinforcer paired with the praise 
notes to achieve the desired effect. If parental cooperation proves 
lacking, the teacher may have to redefine the objectives, goals _ 

- gmd procedures for them or find another person to serve Wis a back- ’ 

| 


up reinforcer. | - 4 . 


~~ 


As with the original study, there are some ay See Bane here 
. Snich merit attention. Mainly, this study reinforces “the idea that 
a very "simple procedure can be utilized by regular classroom teachers 
-to produce signifitant changes in Weadenié sepeornanes: There is al- 
‘so evidence here that parental support can be effective even without: 


elaborate traiming procedures. 


This study also raises questions that might be /puESioN through 
further research. It byeng? attention to the question of more 
extensive parental involvement in school programs as well as the use 
‘ of behavior modification procedures in the home. It also raises the 
question of what other behavioral or emotional problems might be 


handled in the regular .classroom with. supportive intervention. 
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